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EDITORIAL 


Normally we have little to say in our Editorial, but this time there are 
a number of things to mention. 


Fred Robinson, who was joint editor of the Quarterly Magazine has re- 
signed from the Editorial Committee. We are very sorry to see him go 
and would like to record here our sincere appreciation of the excellent 
work he has done for the Quarterly Magazine. His knowledge and exper- 
ience, and his diligence will be missed. 


The Editorial Committee - Victor Caulfield, Brian Healey and David Owen - 
will continue its efforts to provide a worthwhile Quarterly Magazine. 


You will notice that the size of the Quarterly Magazine has been changed 
slightly. The new size gives scope for larger photographs and better 
lay-out of the material. The lay-out of the front cover of the mag- 
azine has also been changed slightly, and the heading has been re-ord- 
ered. 


Though there have been 17 previous issues of the Quarterly Magazine this 
issue, the first of the new size, is called Issue No. 1 of Volume II. 
The previous 17 issues will be considered as forming Volume I. Prev- 
iously, page numbers have continued consecutively through all issues. 
With this issue we are back to page 1 with the first page, and page 
numbers will continue consecutively through the component issues of 
volume II. 


With this issue of the Quarterly Magazine we have printed a separate 
index covering the first 17 issues of the Quarterly Magazine. We hope 
to produce indexes from time to time covering the issues of each future 
Volume of the magazine. 


You will notice that four of the articles in this issue are written by 

members. If you want to see a greater preponderance of member contrib- 
utions, all you need do is write the articles. If you write an article 
and it is not printed right away, do not think it has been ignored. We 
try to maintain a balance of interests in the content of the magazine, 

and sometimes if we have two articles on similar subjects we will carry 
one forward to the next issue. 


If you write an article, please send photographs to illustrate it if 

at all possible. Photographs are a very important feature of the mag- 
azine. Printing from poor photographs involves art work by the printers 
and consequently increased costs, so try to make sure your photographs 
are large, glossy and of good quality - with good detail and contrast. 


All members will have received details of the Federal Rally which will 
be held at Mildura over the Queen's Birthday weekend. By the time the 
next issue of the Quarterly Magazine is published the Rally will be a 

thing of the past, so we take this opportunity of urging you to go to 

Mildura. It should be a magnificent weekend. 
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EMILY - PART II 


20 H.P. - Chassis No. 
Year 1922 
Coachbuilder Smith and Waddington 


During 1962 the Chilean barquentine "Esmerelda" visited Sydney. Sandra, 
Adrian Garrett and I drove to Circular Quay in Emily to look over the 
square-rigger. Whilst waiting in the queue to board the ship, we all 
three simultaneously spied a 1920-ish car which seemed to have above 
average coachwork. Later investigation showed it to be a 1924 Essex Six 
with a Smith & Waddington touring body. The owner reluctantly took my 
name and address promising that he would never part with the car. Never 
turned out to be three months, and I quickly had the body stored on its 
end in Emily's garage and the Essex chassis disposed of. 


On New Year's Day 1962 I started to dismantle Emily's body. Though the 
saloon body rattled easily, it firmly resisted dismembering. But we 
finally got it off. 


After cleaning the chassis of the Rolls, we tried the "new" body to see 
how it fitted. It was only then that we realised the size of the task 
undertaken. The new body began at the front seat, as the Essex scuttle 
was factory built. The body was too shallow, and the wheel arches were 
ten inches from where they would have to be if the body was to fit the 
Rolls. I overcame the shallowness by sitting the body on 3" x 2" bear- 
ers, which in turn were mounted on the chassis. The wheel arches and, 
necessarily, the back doors were moved back the required ten inches and 
the resulting gap filled. At this stage there was very little metal 
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left on the "new" body. 
After contemplating Adrian's 
fabric work on his 3-litre 
Bentley, I decided on this 
finish too. 


Something had to be done 
about the scuttle. We in- 
corporated into the "new" 
body the original scuttle 
from Emily's first Smith 

& Waddington body - a coupe, 
I believe. By building a 
metal framework joining the 
fire wall to the body, now 
mounted on the chassis, I 
was able to use Emily's 
original scuttle. The 
whole blended as one with 
the fitting of the front 
doors and fabric covering. 


I had now done as much of 
the work as I was able, and 
sought the experience of a 
trimmer to set up and re- 
cover the hood bows which 
I had obtained from a 1923 
h.p. Austin. The screen 
from the Austin was re- 
designed to fit Emily's 
scuttle. After seeing the 
Austin 20 h.p. mudguards 
fitted to Tony Strachan and 
Looking forward Peter Harwin's Twenty, I 
resolved on these also. I 
had them fitted to the car 
together with running boards and valances of the original Smith & Wadd- 
ington type. This was done by W. S. Grice Pty. Ltd. This firm carried 
out everything to my wishes, and to a very high standard indeed. They 
were able to give the rear mudguards exactly the reverse bow which I 
wanted, and the paint work was first class. 


A kindred spirit who lived in the street where Emily was garaged offered 
me a rear screen (without supports) and a diver's helmet tail light. The 
rear screen proved to be much older than the car and of unplated brass. 
It must have been supported from the rear of the front seat of the car 

to which it had belonged, but the front seat of Emily's "new" body would 
not carry such a weight. Because of this, brackets were made to support 
the screen from the suitably strengthened rear compartment floor. The 
front screen was polished back to brass to match the rear screen. 


George Green gave the car a magnificent set of bell-shaped head lamps 
which exactly fitted the original gimps. George also obtained for me the 
black leather with which the car was re-upholstered. Red and black speck- 
led motor carpet completed the red and black colour scheme. Purchase of 

a five-foot boa constrictor bulb horn completed the “essential” equipment. 
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Once the mudguards had been fittea the car was pressed into use again 

as it was my only car. By August 1963 it was plain that the clutch was 
slipping and it was re-lined. The motor was gradually losing power, and 
in February 1964 the clutch started to slip again. Driving out to York 
Motors to have it examined, I felt that it would be some time before 

I would be driving Emily again. My fears proved to be correct. No. 7 
bearing was leaking badly; causing clutch slip. The only solution was 

a major engine overhaul. I was not unduly upset because I had driven 
the car for about 100,000 miles. On dismantling, the motor was found 

to be in a bad state - but not, of course, beyond repair. 


New pistons, rings, valves, overhead gear etc., were ordered from 
Rolls-Royce Ltd and the block was bored to .035" oversize. The crank- 
shaft was ground .010". The camshaft was overhauled and new bearings 
fitted. New timing gear bearings were also fitted. 


t-a.eu oo 
oe ee 


The rear screen 


I could fill the rest of this magazine with all the things done to the 
motor. Let it suffice to say that it was completely overhauled to the 
exacting standards of the makers, and the pains taken by the repairers 
are evidenced by the silent running of the car. The generator coupling 
has proved itself to be irreplacable to date and sometimes it has a 
chat to itself, but it will be silenced - a plan of action is in course 
at this moment. 


The restored power of the engine, which has covered just over 5,000 
miles at the time of writing, really surprises me. All the good attrib- 
utes of the Twenty are manifest without the burden of a heavy body. 

No doubt the lightness of the whole car coupled with the overhauled 
engine has combined to satisfy me completely with the car. With an 
all-up weight of just over 27 cwt Emily must be a contender for the 
light-weight stakes: 


Even though much has been done to the car - and I have often spent much 
more on it than I could afford - I feel that the world's oldest Twenty 
deserved the best. 


David Davies 
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BE KIND TO YOUR WEB-FOOTED FRIENDS 
or 


A_ SHORT HISTORY OF THE CUSTOM-BUILT MOTOR CAR 


Standing An. = 25secs. fA gg 


by John S. Bellamy 


The scene is very familiar. You are sitting in your Rolls-Royce or 
Bentley peacefully minding your own business and waiting for the traffic 
lights to change, when your privacy is shattered by the bright coloured 
custom-job which has just pulled up alongside you. Its exhaust note is 
an exuberantly healthy and anxious burble, and its rough idling gives 

a clue to the worked-over camshaft of the "breathed-on" motor crammed 
under the louvered bonnet. A second glance would reveal the modified 
and restyled bodywork hugging the road in an aggressive manner. It 
would probably be very difficult indeed to recognise the original Holden 
or Ford beneath the eagerly throbbing fireball beside your motor car. 


If you notice this car, what is your reaction? Do you merely glance 
at it as you would any other motor car pulling up beside you? Maybe 
you notice that it is different but that's as far as it goes. However, 
if you are a true motor car lover, you probably sit back, relax and 
admire the craftsmanship, hours of loving care and hard work, and the 
ingenuity which begat that car. You may even hope that the traffic 
lights will take longer than usual to change, or wind down your window 
and move off slowly, the better to appreciate the other car as it 
moves off ahead of yours. 


I hope your reaction to the custom-built car was the latter, because 
the Rolls-Royces and R-R Bentleys are probably more responsible for 
the custom car trend than any other marque today. Yes, that's right, 
your Rolls or Bentley is a rather close relative. Pause with me for a 
few minutes, lower your eyebrows again and join me in a brief explor- 
ation of a few aspects of motoring history and genealogy. 


For the first twenty years of motoring nearly all motor bodies were 
custom-built for their original owners according to their whims, tastes 
and bank-balances. The styles were often grafted or adapted from 
popular horse-drawn vehicles. Motor car manufacturers made chassis 
only. 
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From the beginning of the twentieth century the motor car was here 

to stay, and its own individual body style came to stay also. Bonnets 
appeared, and radiators became the identifying symbols of each marque. 
Bodywork, whilst still “horsey", was nevertheless more “car-ish". 
However, few manufacturers built stock-standard bodies - all were still 
expressly designed to the owner's taste, money and so-on as before, 

but much more free-thinking was being shown and the bonds of tradition 
were starting to fray. 


The halcyon days of the late Edwardian era are reflected in the motor 
bodies of the time. Cocktail cabinets were quite common. Many car 
bodies were delivered from the body builders complete with fully 
fitted picnic hampers and wine chillers, and gay Surrey tops were 
very popular. Many town carriages had fully enclosed bodies uphol- 
stered in rich tapestries and panelled in exquisitely inlaid figured 
timbers, with luxuriously deep Indian or Persian carpets. Vanity bars 
containing fine perfumes were frequently installed for milady. “ The 
poor chauffeur and footman still sat out in the weather, probably 

the last real connection with the horse and carriage days. By this 
time, the day of the owner~-driver was well on the way to being est- 
ablished, and it was easy to tell which bodies had beén specified by 
an owner-driver - they were those with enclosed driving compartments! 
During this time too, one could even say that the grandparents of the 
red-blooded sports cars of the late "twenties" and early "thirties" 
were born. These were clearly custom-built cars, bristling with op- 
tions selected by proud and enthusiastic young owners and sporting 
spartan body styles known variously as Raceabout, Torpedo or Spyder - 
depending on nationality. The Mercedes and Mercers were popular ch- 
assis for this purpose. 


A year or two before the outbreak of the First World War some of the 
cheaper cars were equipped with relatively standard bodies. But in 
the main each body was specially built onto the chassis of the owner's 
choice. It was built to his specification although many ancilliary 
items were now standardised, such as "Cape-Cart" hoods, windshields, 
body hardware, instruments, lamps etc. 


A Silver Ghost taken from a tribute, published in 1922, by Rolls-Royce 
of America, Inc. to its American suppliers of parts and equipment. 


iar i ce 
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World War I was naturally restricting to the world's motor industry, 
but it was not long before the motor car was called to active service 
and fitted out with ambulance bodies, truck trays and even armour and 
machine cannon. The Rolls-Royce Silver Ghost, as we well know, proved 
itself beyond the wildest expectations in its now famous role as an 
armoured car. Other Silver Ghosts were pressed into service as off- 
icial vehicles, whilst the lesser marques served in more mundane pos- 
itions as lorries and service vehicles. Unfortunately, although the 
War probably did more than anything else to accelerate the mechanical 
development and refinement of the motor car, it also sounded the knell 
of the average hand built motor car. 


Mass-production of motor cars came into full swing soon after the end 
of the First World War, and Mr. Ford brought motoring to John Citizen 
in a big way. Even if Henry Ford had not fathered mass-production 

in the motor industry it would have happened about the same time any- 
how. Messrs Austin and Morris in Britain, Louis Chevrolet and the 
Dodge brothers in the U.S.A., and M. Renault in France were well on 

the way to mass-production by then. With mass-produced chassis in 
great abundance after the War, the mass-produced body just had to come. 
At first these were spartan affairs, but later "de luxe" versions foll- 
owed. Mr. Citizen was now mobile, enjoying the "Jazz Age" in his 

"Tin Lizzie", "Baby Austin", "Chevvy" or "Bull-nose" Cowley. The age 
of the custom-built motor body had practically disappeared. Even though 
the better marques such as Rolls-Royce, Isotta-Fraschini, Hispano-Suiza, 
Bentley and Mercedes were still supplying chassis only, most body 
builders had standardised to quite a large degree on panels and fittings 
with the obvious result that their bodies looked the same no matter 
what the chassis. Originality was starting to take a knock and imag- 
ination seemed stifled by the overwhelming number of exciting happenings 
in the world and the large numbers of new inventions and gimmicks 
dreamed up by the few free-thinkers for the fawning masses. The age 

of conformity had arrived. 


The Depression spelt the death of many of the original and rare marques, 
but one small highlight was the few weird and wonderful body styles 
which were built for motorists who couldn't quite afford a new car 

and so had a custom-built body fitted to their old chassis. Most of 
these, whilst interesting, were rather ghastly, so perhaps it is just 
as well that few survived the ravages of time. 


The "Post-Vintage Thoroughbred" era saw the return to some degree of 
custom-built bodies, but - compared with the total motor car output of 
the time - these were few indeed. Even so, most car lovers will agree 
that some of the most beautiful bodies were commissioned by owners 

in collaboration with extremely talented designers and builders during 
the "thirties", particularly on sporting and semi-sporting chassis. 

We must all be familiar with some of the better examples of Phantom II 
Continental, "3%" Bentley, SS Jaguar, Bugatti, Alfa Romeo and Invicta. 
Even the makers of the better types of mass-produced vehicle were aware 
of the demand for customised bodywork and offered many different body 
panel and trim options to help the purchaser to personalise his car, 
some (such as Lincoln, Deusenberg, Mercedes, Delage,) sold stock chassis 
to the owner who wished to have a custom-built body fitted. However, 
for the average enthusiast who wished for something different, life 

was a little frustrating. 


——T eo” 
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Phantom III 


These then were the conditions leading up to the development of what 

is commonly known these days as "Custom Body Building", and the time 
was ripe for this to explode. This unfortunately had to wait a few 
years because an ex-patriot of Austria then living in Germany and named 
Herr Schiklgrluber - better known as Adolf Hitler - had other ideas. 
The motor car once again had to wear a military uniform. 


At the end of the Second World War, custom-built motor bodies really 
came into their own all over the world, but particularly in U.S.A. 
Lack of new motor vehicles could be said to be the main cause, but 
another more subtle factor was also a prime contributor to the situ- 
ation. This was the "desire for something different", a natural re- 
action to six years of regimentation and conformity. All the world 
over body shops were working overtime building new bodies for old 
chassis (many purchased from military disposals), and much imagination 
was shown but the poor quality of war-time materials was very restrict- 
ing. Even plastics were of little assistance as they were still gen- 
erally in their infancy. 


In the early 1950's the motor industry became stabilised again and, 
with motor cars once more readily available, most body builders were 
occupied mainly with repairs. This situation further stagnated when 
the last of the chassis-only builders also began to produce their own 
standard bodies - Rolls-Royce Ltd. included. 


About five years were to pass before coachbuilding (to give it its 
family name) revived. This was brought about by the maturing of the 
first of the "war-babies" who had reached the age when they could obtain 
a Driver's Licence. Due to over-population and its economical side- 
issues, unemployment was rife and most available money was being ploughed 
back into industry and commerce. Therefore these resourceful young 
people who were also mechanically minded set about and built their 
cars from "scratch", just as their earlier motoring forebears had done 
several decades before. 
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Many of these creations were so well executed and beautifully finished, 
in the manner of the earlier craftsmen, that they attracted overseas 
attention, and so the movement spread. From the same necessity, but 
from a different type of person, the modern “hot-rod" sprang, but these 
retained their essentially competitive personality whilst the custom 
car, like its ancestors, was basically the product of its proud owner's 
imagination and ingenuity in association with the body-builder's 
various skills and hours of painstaking careful labour. As with the 
car's ancestors, the only limiting factor was usuaily the owner's 
bank-balance. Although some "“customisations" are decidedly ugly, 

most are thoughtfully, tastefully and competently done, often going 
un-noticed by the familiar shaped car but somehow pleasantly different. 
The engine may be "hotted up" somewhat, but usually it is basically 
that which came from the manufacturer as standard. 


Manufacturers are once again recognising the desire of the motorist 

to express his individuality as he did thirty years ago. It is common 
practice overseas to offer a popular motor car with so many options, 
body-, engine- and transmission-wise, that it is possible for the 
prospective buyer to choose from over three hundred different com- 
binations in each popular make. Even Rolls-Royce and Bentley can 
supply their standard motor cars with several approved options, so 

that the owner can personalise his motor car. A few quality car makers, 
particularly in Britain and Italy will still sell you a chassis if 

you desire a custom-built body. 


Even after what I have said, you may still be inclined to "pooh-pooh" 
custom-built motor cars or lightly dismiss them with the driver-class- 
ifications of "Wheelie" or "Thrasher". Therefore I'll ask you two 
questions. First, if you had spent much of your hard-earned wage on 
transforming an ordinary, mundane, everyday engine into a beautifully 
engineered high performance engine without sacrificing any reliability, 
wouldn't you want to enjoy it as much as possible but at the same time 
making sure not to over-extend and damage it? Secondly, in your youth 
did you never enjoy fast acceleration just for the sheer pleasure of 
real motoring? There are of course real "Wheelies" and "Thrashers" 

who are menaces to all, including themselves, but if you observe closely 
you will notice that they are the ones without sufficient love or 
respect to possess a really good motor car. These people usually drive 
an ordinary stock-standard motor car with a loud exhaust and make 
exhibitions of themselves with flashy driving and a great quantity of 
rubber on the road behind them. The only people who like "Wheelies" 
and "Thrashers" are the tyre manufacturers. Therefore be careful whom 
you label loosely, the cause of your thumping pulse may be quite harm- 
less - just a careful but sporty enthusiast. 


This article is not written as an apology or appeal on behalf of the 
modern custom-car owners and drivers - they are quite capable of looking 
after themselves. It is written in an endeavour to promote more under- 
standing between ourselves and another section of motor car enthusiasts, 
and to illustrate an affinity. Personally I prefer a well restored 

PVT Bentley anyday, and you no doubt prefer your own Rolls-Royce or 
Bentley to any other, but next time you are waiting for the traffic 
lights to change and a custom car draws alongside, remember that it is 

a more-or-less direct descendant of your own car by Imagination out 

of Bodybuilder. Remember, he is a relative and not an enemy: 


= No 
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Overall Winner 
Frank and Jean Shield's 1933 20/25 GWx 75 
(Windover ) 


This event was held on the first Sunday in November at the property 

of the father of one of our members, Darren Overend. It afforded a 
beautiful setting for the event with wide rolling hills clad in fresh 
green grass and only some 20 miles from the heart of the city. The 
weather was perfect, a virtually cloudless blue sky and a cool souther- 
ly breeze. 


The attendance at the Rally was extremely good - and no doubt the weath- 
er and the location contributed to this - there being no less than 
thirty five Rolls-Royces and five Bentleys which were representative 

of the following models. 


Silver Ghosts 
DOS HP srs: - 
New Phantoms - 
20725 H.P.%s - 
Phantom II's - 
Phantom III's - 
Wraiths - 
Silver Wraiths - 
Silver Dawns - 
Silver Clouds 
Bentleys = 


WN PRM wWreE BW SY 


After lunch, judging was commenced by Leighton West (Chief Judge) 
assisted by Terry Bruce and Richard Knight. This arduous and difficult 
task was carried out most meritoriously by these three gentlemen. 

Their deliberations resulted in the following awards: 


The overall winner was the beautiful 1933 Windover bodied 20/25 owned 
by Frank and Jean Shield who had carried out the immaculate restoration 
jointly in a superb manner. 
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Claude Mason's delightful 1951 Silver Dawn was adjudged second and 


David Jones‘ well known and elegant Mulliner bodied Phantom II third. 


This was a particularly creditable performance as this vehicle was 
handicapped by having won the event some two years previously. 


David Tomlinson's 1928 Phantom I 127WR 
(Martin and King) 
Fred Engish's Mark VI Bentley was awarded first prize in this section; 


the presentation of this car was outstanding and a credit to so new a 
member. 


Frank Nielsen's 1934 20/25 GED30 
(Martin and King) 


Once again a general improvement in the standard of the cars was obvious, 
and as this annual competition becomes keener, we may expect it to be 
reflected in the quality of the restorations carried out. 


J. C. Kelso. 
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“7139 MELES. INRA DAYS 


Continuing from Vol. 1, No. 14 the following article describes the sec- 
ond part of the test of the Silver Cloud III by racing driver Tony Brooks. 


Wee y Start from le Touquet. Grey skies. Rain. Pools on the roadway. - 
Roads rough. Tree-lined. Deserted. Cruising comfortably up to 
SL(OLO} aiaisyaole 


8.04 Abbeville. Undulating road following the Somme. 


8.29 Amiens. More traffic. "Watch the cars in front to tell how bad 
the roads are." 


De 2y/. 112 miles in 2 hours. Following Aisen valley. 

9.44 Soissons - much pave. 

LOO Petrol at Culochy-le-Chateau. The Marne on right. 

IO} P27) 161 miles. Roads dry. Sun appears. Cruising at 90 to 100 m.p.h. 
10.54 Sézanne. Dull road. Speedo frequently at 105. 

aint S227) 219 miles. Pretty from Troyes to Chatillon, following the Seine. 


NY SOM) 278 miles. Roads more twisting. Up to 1,922 ft. over Langres 
plateau. Taking bends comfortably at 90 m.p.h. 


12.47 Blue sky. Hairpin bends coming down to St. Seine-1'Abbaye. 


13/700 Lunch at the Hotellerie de Val Suzon. Warm sunshine. Doves 
fluttering. Vin blanc cassis. Tony Brooks recording first im- 
pressions of the journey: "We've covered some 300 miles before 
lunch - putting in about 55 miles every hour. The roads have 
been very tough - and quite twisty by French standards, but it's 
been a very comfortable run and effortless." 


Jie. 58 Start after lunch. 


15.24 Petrol outside Dijon. Passing the Vineyards of Burgundy: chateau 
de Pommard, Meursault, Puligny-Montrachet. 


=~ 13) = 
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15.38 357 miles. Following the Saone. Roads now much busier. 


16.458 418 miles. (61 in the hour). 


Dede Z2{0) Lyons. Very heavy traffic. Now following the Rhone. Vienne. 


Dh ae} 460 miles. Excellent road Vienne to Valence. 


18.58 514 miles. 
ANS) ako) Petrol at 
sunshine. 
Fine road. 


LORS S 557 miles. 


Now dark. 


20.58 614 miles. 
21.58 665 miles. 


22.58 726 miles. 


journey. 


Tony Brooks' Comments 


Arc de Triomphe. 
chateauneuf-du-Pape. 


18.35 Crossing the Isere. 


Touches 115 m.p.h. 


Traffic quite heavy. 


Livron. Blue sky. Evening 
Montelimar. Fair in street. 


Many large filling stations. Posters. 


Through Orange, Roman 


Vineyards of 


Cross Durance. 


Heavy lorries. 


Enter the Autoroute Es-— 


torel - CSte d'Azur. 
Reaches 120 m.p-h. 
pulling into our lane. 


Cagnes. 


739 miles. 


Deserted. 


to avoid tanker 


Stop for petrol. 


PX} 2 ALG Nice. Promenade des Anglais. 


PENA C2 7) Grand Hotel du Cap Ferrat. End of 


“We've done nearly 14 hours of motoring. We've covered roughly 740 miles, 
and I can honestly say that I'm good for many more miles of motoring yet. 
I've never arrived at the end of a similar journey less tired - even a 
journey 200 miles shorter, and we haven't had an easy run. We had rough 


and then fairly twisty roads early in the 
journey; heavy traffic for about 4 hours after 
lunch and finally about 3 hours of night dri- 
ving. We are still all pretty fresh. It has 
been effortless high speed travel, and this 
aspect of the car impresses me enormously." 


Mrs. Brooks adds: "A very comfortable jour- 
ney indeed. I have tried many other cars, 
but I have never felt so fresh after so long." 


The photographs which illustrate the following 
report were taken on the journey back at the 
sites which elicited Tony Brooks' comments 

on the way down. 


High Speed Cruising 


"On some very rough roads we've been able to 
cruise at 90 and 100 m.p.h. - and even at 105 
here and there - and the car has taken the 
bumps extraordinarily well considering how 
severe they were, and it has dealt with them 
without anybody feeling uncomfortable. 


Cth. 
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This is essential for effortless continental driving because the roads 
are often long and straight and the limiting factor is the speed at which 


the suspension will allow you to cruise comfortably." 


"The first-class braking, steering and suspension of the Rolls-Royce mean 
that you can make full use of the performance of the car. You can always 
drive it to the limit that the conditions permit, without any aspect of 
the car letting you down, and there are very few cars, outside the pure 
sporting category, about which you can say this. It is the most comfor- 
table car for long-distance luxury touring I have ever driven." 


Placing the Car Preciselv 


"The steering is very impressive. It is extremely light at all times. 
With no variation in the amount of effort that has to be used, and yet it 
retains plenty of feel. Many power steering systems are effortless, but 
you just lose all sense of contact with the road which of course can be 
very dangerous in slippery conditions. This 


can't happen with a Rolls-Royce. You can ae ee ie? 
always place the car precisely, and it will i ; 
never do anything unexpected. It is certainly 


the best power steering I have ever tried. 

The car really digs in on the corners; in fact, 
with the tyre pressures I used, you can corner 
remarkably fast on any kind of corner. I have 
not sampled better road-holding in a luxury 
saloon." 


Powerful and Progressive Braking 


“Even in the wet the stopping distance is 
incredibly low because of the very smooth, 
light, progressive and even braking. This 
gives a particularly re-assuring feeling to 
the driver that everything is well within his 
control, and the braking is so effortless that 
you aren't conscious you are being decelerated 
in a very powerful way. Most of the time you 
need to do no more than breathe on the brakes. 
They're always there....powerful and progress- 
ive....as smooth as if a parachute brake were 
used to slow the car." 


Handling in Traffic 


"I particularly liked the override control on the automatic gearbox because 
I could, for example, put it in third and hold it there as long as I 
wanted. This made overtaking much guicker. The acceleration was very 
impressive, particularly in relation to the weight of the car; it made a 
vital contribution towards getting along in heavy traffic. Combine this 
with the superb braking and steering, the automatic gearbox, the good 
forward vision, and the Rolls-Royce is as effortless to drive in traffic 

as a luxury saloon of this size can possibly be." 


Effortless Top Speed 


“What impressed me was the way the car achieved the higher speeds - it 
was so quiet and effortless. It went up to 100 m.p.h. very quickly, and 
if you gave it half a chance it soon went up to 115 m.p.h. With any car, 
however, particularly on the Continent, the absolute top speed is less 
important than that the cruising speed should be effortless. During the 
whole of the journey down our cruising speed was governed purely by the 
conditions on the road, not by the cruising limit of the car. Sometimes 
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we were cruising at 100 m.p.h., sometimes at 110, and we never at any 
time felt the car didn't have sufficient performance. If we had come 
down in the middle of winter with a completely clear road we might have 
been cruising at 110 m.p.h. for much of the way down." 


In the Silence of the Night 


"On the autoroute at night the car was impressive at very high speeds. 
The autoroute is far from straight and full of very fast swerves, many 
of which we took at over 100 m.p.h. - in fact, at one point, we reached 
120 m.p.h. on a slightly down-hill section. The whole sensation was one 
of effortless driving and controllability. One simply set the car up in 
a corner and left it to do the rest. The whole of the night section was 
impressive in that the absence of other cars on the roads in the still 
of the night emphasised the properties of silence in the car. You felt 
you were floating along as if on a magic carpet. A little wind and tyre 
noise was all that could be heard. We covered a lot of ground very quickly 
and easily." 


Tony Brooks: “The Rolls-Royce has a combination of gualities that 
certainly I have not experienced in other motor cars; a combination of 
comfort, performance and roadability; and because this combination is 
unique, you get a unigue satisfaction out of driving the car." 


Mrs Brooks: "The comfort of the seating position, in the back seat where 
I was, impressed me. I never felt any cramp or discomfort, as you do in 
Many cars after so many hours. I like the high position, the ease of 
seeing ahead without stretching my neck, and I liked the ventilation. 
Even at the back I could always have a fresh air on my face. This is 
very pleasant. You really don't feel you are in a car at all." 


“The Best Ventilation System that I have Ever Tried" 


The Silver Cloud III has a comprehensive air-conditicning unit which sup- 
plies fresh or recirculated air at the desired temperature range to all 
regions of the car interior. At the request of the customer the unit 
may also contain refrigeration equipment. 


Tony Brooks had this to say: “It is the best ventilation system that I 
have ever tried. It is so flexible. There is the upper fresh air system 
which one can adjust to give warm or cold air and the separate lower 
system to recirculate warm or cold air. In winter you could have cool, 
fresh air blowing on your face and a pleasantly warm atmosphere down be- 
low, so avoiding drowsiness or a fug in the car. I think this is a great 
safety factor in long distance driving, and, as we found, the rear pass-~ 
engers also get a flow of cool, fresh air following the roof line. On 

a long journey, such as we had, the car's ventilation system plays a very 
large part in keeping everybody feeling fresh." 


"The refrigeration unit is also very useful; obviously it would be 
pleasant in warm weather, and in certain conditions of humidity the system 
can also help to demist the car - particularly helpful for the side win- 
dows - for it dries as well as refrigerates the air. The whole air-con- 
ditioning system is very good and obviates the need to drive with the 
windows open which, not surprisingly can produce wind noise at speed." 


(to be continued) 
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THE PHANTOM IV 
by 


Brian R. Mathews 


Hooper limousine built for the late King Faisal 


Whenever Rolls-Royce Phantoms are discussed by enthusiasts, mention is 
made about the Phantoms I and II, the fabulous VI2 Phantom III, and now 
the Phantom V in current production. But what of the Phantom IV? Some 
people tend to think that as the PIII ceased production on the outbreak 
of World War II, that the PIV never existed and when Rolls-Royce Ltd. 
decided to reintroduce the Phantom line in 1960 with a V8 they took up 
the letter V having by-passed the letters IV. This is not so. 


The Rolls-Royce Phantom IV exists in very small numbers. In fact twelve* 
only of these great vehicles are said to have been produced. The PIV 
was a very special chassis, having a straight eight engine of 5.675 
litres capacity and being made only to the special order of monarchs 

and heads of state. 


The engine and gearbox of the Phantom IV are of unit construction. The 
engine is flexibly mounted on rubber at two points. Tortional rigidity 
is controlled by a torque arm fixed to the rear of the gearbox bearing 
on two rubbers. Fore-and-aft location is obtained by a tie bar. 


For the technically minded, detailed comparisons between the Phantom IV 
and the early (44% litre) and later (4% litre) series Silver Dawns are 


set out in the following tables. 


* (Ed. a figure of 18 has been mentioned elsewhere) 
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ENGINE 


Cylinders 

Bore 

Stroke 

Cubic Capacity 
Compression Ratio 


Cylinder Block 


Exhaust Valves 


Inlet Valves 


Cylinder Head 


Crankshaft 


No. Main Bearings 
Balance Weights 


Vibration Damper 


Connecting Rods 


Bearings - Main 
and Big End 


Pistons 
Piston Rings 


Camshaft 


Camshaft Bearings 


Oil Filter 


Carburetter 


Fuel Pumps 


Fan 


Radiator Shutters 


March, 1965 
Phantom IV S. Dawn S. Dawn 
Early Later 

Straight 8 6 6 
37500" 3.500" Broo 
4.500" 4.500" 4.500" 
5675 Cie’. A257 ECeCies| 41566 Cace 
6.4: 1 6.4.3 1 Seams gab 
Monobloc casting integral with crankcase: cast 


iron with "BICROME" inserts (24%" long) pressed 
into top of cylinders: exhaust guides of phosphor 
bronze. 


Side valves (stellited) 


Pushrod operated overhead valves (stellited): 
gland packings to control air leakage and lub- 
rication. 


Aluminium alloy with nickel chrome steel inlet 
valve seats and cast iron guides. 


Nitrided chrome molybdenum steel fully machined 
and balanced. 

9 Ww 7 
Non-detachable detachabl@ detachable 


Rubber tuned harmonic 
balance. 


Internal friction type 
damper and spring 
drive. 


H-Section chrome molybdenum steel fully machined 
and balanced. 


Copper lead indium lined thin steel shells with 
"pre-sized" bores. 


Aluminium alloy, tin plated, split skirt. 
2 compression, one slotted oil. 

Case hardened nickel steel. 

6 Babbit lined shells 4 4 


A-Series: By-Pass 


B-Series: Vokes full flow] By-pass Full flow 
Stromberg dual down- Stromberg | Zenith 
draught. 

Twin S. U. heavy duty. 

16" diameter 16" 17%" 
Thermostat operated fixed fixed 
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Hooper limousine built for H.R.H. the Duke of Gloucester 


OTHER SPECIFICATIONS 


Brakes Hydraulic front wheel and mechanically operated 
rear wheel brakes; servo assisted. 


Hand Brake Mechanically operated on rear wheels. 
Servo Motor Gearbox drived at 1/l0th of propellor shaft speed. 


Wheels Bolted on pressed steel wheels with balance weights 
and covering discs. 


Tyres (OO og abe? | Cre Olean. | Gr Ol exe! 


Steering Cam and roller. 
Steering Wheel 18%" diameter | 18" | 18" 


Suspension Independent front suspension with vertical coil 
springs. Side sway is controlled by anti-roll 
torsion bar. 

Semi-elliptic rear springs. 


Shock Dampers Double acting. Hydraulic pressure of rear dampers 
is varied by "Ride Control" system. 


Headlamps Lucas R.100 Lucas Mk. 1 Lucas Mk. 1 
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ENGINE LUBRICATION 


The oil pump is of the spur gear type with floating intake strainer. Oil 
at a pressure of 25 pounds per square inch is fed to the crankshaft, con- 
rod and camshaft bearings and distributor drive gears. A dual relief 
valve provides oil at a pressure of 5 lbs/sq. in. to the timing gears and 
the hollow rocker shaft from which rockers, push rods, tappets and cams 
are lubricated. 


GEARBOX AND TRANSMISSION 


Gear ratios are given below. The first set of figures is for the "A" 
series Phantom IV, which was built up to about 1952 and which had a manual 
gearbox. These specifications are similar to the Silver Dawn 44 litre 
models. 


The second set is for the "B" series model. These correspond to the 
Silver Dawn 44 litre series. 


"A" Series - Manual Synchromesh on 2nd, 3rd and 4th gears: 
Ratios - lst 250) Bol 
2nd PO) 65 I 
3rd eset @ oil 


4th Direct 
Reverse ShedkeRe ak 


"B" Series - Automatic 


Ratios - lst S82 gal 
2nd Pretec 3 = Al 
3rd Meese: “al 


4th Direct 
Reverse 4.30 3 1 


The clutch is a Borg and Beck (semi-centrifugal) single dry plate. 


The rear axle is of semi-floating type with offset hypoid bevel gears 
giving a ratio of 4.25 : 1 (34:8). This ratio compares with 3.73 : 1 
for both Silver Dawn models. 


Mulliner sports 
coupe built for 
H.M. the Shah 
of Iran 
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DIMENSIONS 


Phantom IV 


Wheelbase 145" 120" 120" 


Track (front) 58.4" 56.8" ES te 
Track (rear) 63.2" Ser6u Seen 
Turning Circle Cie) Mu 41'2" 41'2" 


One of the best known Phantome IV's is the limousine owned (it is not 

a state car) by H. M. The Queen. This car has coachwork by H. J. Mull- 
iner and Co. and was one of the first royal cars to have coachwork by 

a firm other than Barker and Co. or Hoopers. This particular vehicle 

is a 1950 model, the prototype of which had been under development for 
five years' and had been known as the "Scalded Cat" because of its quick 
getaway and astonishingly high maximum speed - well over 100 m.p.h. 

It has a Triplex glass panel in the roof which can be obscured at will, 
as can the rear side windows, by the use of shutters. The car is now 
maroon and black, but originally was a shade of green which became known 
as Edinburgh green, due to the fact that H.R.H. Prince Phillip virtually 
supervised the building of the car. There is another Phantom IV in the 
royal service, this being a Landaulette. Other Phantom IVs are owned 
by The King of the Hellenes, General Franco of Spain, the Aga Khan and 
Emperor Haille Selassie of Ethiopia; these are all Cabriolets. The 

Duke of Gloucester also used a PIV limousine, one of the A series, for 
some years, but this has now been replaced by a Phantom v. 


The Phantom IV indeed exists; another great Rolls-Royce masterpiece of 
engineering. 


Hooper sedanca-de-ville built for H.H. the Aga Khan 
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ENGINE OVERHAUL PERIODS 


(reprinted from the Magazine of the Rolls-Royce Enthusiasts Club of UK, 
by kind permission of Surg. Capt. R. Symmons.) 


There is a popular misconception about the R-R engine, which can best be 
put in terms of the man at the pump: "They go on forever, don't they 
Guv." While this is true to the general public as a result of the efforts 
of all Rolls-Royce enthusiasts, we have to face the fact that they do 

wear out. The big difference between the Royce and other engines is 

that it wears out very gradually and guietly, giving you 40,000 (approx.) 
miles warning. When the owner eventually imagines that re-ringing, or 
some other inexpensive treatment is all that is required to restore "as 
new" performance, he is staggered to find that the whole engine is 
thoroughly worn and reconditioning is a very expensive game. 


The policy governing overhauls, laid down by the Company, is that the 
level of oil consumption should be used as a guide to the general condi- 
tion of the engine, an excessive oil consumption indicating the need for 
a complete engine overhaul. The complete overhaul should at least inc- 
lude stripping the engine, cleaning every part, re-boring, replacing 
little end bearings, gudgeon pins, pistons and rings, and overhauling 
the slipper drive. It may well include replacing big end and main bear- 
ings, timing gear bearings, valves, guides and valve springs. In the 
case of PII and PIII, the camshaft and valve gear will demand attention. 
All this adds up to a bill for up to £1500 (OUCH!) 


The man who demands absolute perfection, and who has a pocket several 
miles deep, will be prepared to undertake such an overhaul if he finds 

a car with bodywork that puts it in the top class. The rest of us, who 
are prepared to revise our ideas of perfection in the light of a limited 
bank balance, look for a less expensive way out of trouble. The following 
dodges have been used with success, but I cannot say how many miles they 
are good for. 


1. Providing the existing pistons are not showing signs of fatigue, 
it is possible to re-use them by linering the cylinders, and boring them 
to fit. The pistons are re-conditioned by reaming them for oversize 
gudgeon pins, and turning out the ring grooves to take wider rings. 


2. Re-ringing alone can cure oil consumption if the bores are not 
worn in excess of about 5 thou. Duaflex oil control rings are now sup- 
plied by R-R for all replacement sets on 20/25 and Pll, and have met with 
considerable success. 


3. The existing main bearing and big end shells can be re-metalled 
and bored to fit the crankshaft. This technique is liable to give trouble 
if extreme care is not exercised in cleaning up the shells after the white 
metal has been deposited, as otherwise the “nip" of the shells in their 
housings will be destroyed, causing fretting and loss of oil pressure. 


4. The top end knock often heard on worn engines is not piston slap 
but little end knock. The little ends should always be replaced when 


re-ringing, if silence is required. 


Since the overhaul of these engines is difficult and expensive, I would 
advise members to leave their engines alone if they are running reasonably 
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well. To chase after perfection in a nearly perfect engine ends up near- 
ly as expensive as overhauling a thoroughly worn one. If you must look 
inside your engine, either put it back together without doing anything 
but clean it, or overhaul the whole lot to the best of your ability. 


There is no harm in decarbonising an engine, as this merely involves 


lifting the head, but beware of going any further without being prepared 
for the worst. 


CHIBERTA 
BAYONNE I.C. 60 
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ROLLS ROYCE ARMOURED CARS 
VETERANS OF DESERT CAMPAIGN 
(from the Parramatta Advocate of 12th November, 1964) 
"We used to throw handfuls of sand in the clutches to make 


them grip." . .. . . And they were Rolls-Royce cars too: 


To explain and justify before we condemn, this drastic doctoring action 
took place in the North African desert during the First World War and 
the recipients of this harsh treatment were those incredibly husky, 
reliable and speedy Rolis-Royce armoured cars. 


The makeshift mechanical repairs of sand in the clutches was necessary 


to cure the clutch slip which sometimes occurred when the cars sank in 
soft sand. 


Driver of one of these 7,300 pound vehicles was A. G. Morrall of Canada 
from whose reminiscences this article is written. 
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